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SUMMER BIRDS OF SOUTHWESTERN 
SASKATCHEWAN. 

BY A. C. BENT. 

piaus xvn-xx. 

The development of the great Northwest, the extension of its 
progressive railroad systems, with new towns constantly springing 
up and all of the older towns and cities rapidly increasing in size, 
the steadily increasing movement of American, Canadian and 
foreign settlers westward and northward, and the inducements 
offered by the Canadian government and the railroads for opening 
up new and desirable lands for agricultural purposes, are making 
such rapid and marked changes in the great wild-fowl breeding 
grounds of northwest Canada, that it seems worth while to record 
the conditions as we found them during the summers of 1905 and 
1906. Even during the one year intervening between my two visits 
to this region, the change was so striking as to indicate the passing 
away within the near future of neariy all of the great breeding 
resorts of this interesting region. Many of the rarer, shyer and 
larger birds have already disappeared and the others are being 
rapidly driven farther northward and westward, beyond the reach 
of railroads and beyond the cultivated lands of the ranchmen. 
The disappearance of the birds is not due to persecution, as they 
are seldom killed, and their eggs are not often taken for food, 
but the prairies are being cultivated, the sloughs are being drained 
and the whole country is being settled up so rapidly that they will 
soon have no suitable breeding grounds left. 

Our observations were conducted mainly along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from a few miles west of the eastern 
boundary of Alberta to about fifty miles east of said boundary in 
that portion of Saskatchewan which was known as Assiniboia 
prior to 1906; and we explored, more or less thoroughly, much of 
the intervening territory, including the Cypress Hills, twenty miles 
south of the railroad and Big Stick Lake, thirty miles north of the 
railroad. We visited nearly all of the lakes from Many Island 
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Lake on the west to Lake of the Narrows on the east and explored 
most of the intervening creeks running northward into these lakes 
from the Cypress Hills region, particularly Maple Creek, Skull 
Creek, Mackaye Creek and Bear Creek. 

In 1906 our party consisted of Rev. Herbert K. Job, of Kent, 
Conn., Mr. Chester S. Day of Boston, Mass., and the writer. I 
arrived on May 29 and left on June 17. The others arrived a few 
days earlier and Mr. Job remained a week after I had left. 

In 1906 Dr. Louis B. Bishop of New Haven, Conn., and I reached 
Maple Creek on June 5; I was obliged to leave for. home on July 
1, but he remained until August. Mr. Alfred E^stgate of North 
Dakota joined us two weeks later, as taxidermist and general 
assistant. And Dr. Jonathan D wight, Jr., of New York, joined 
the party after I left. Thus we were able to observe the last week 
of the spring migration in 1905 and a large part of the adult shore 
bird fall migration in 1906. I am indebted to all of these gentlemen 
for the use of their notes and particularly to Dr. Bishop for much 
valuable assistance in the comparison of material and the deter- 
mination of subspecies. I also wish to acknowledge the kind 
assistance of Mr. William Brewster and Mr. H. C. Oberholser in 
identifying material. Specimens were collected of nearly all the 
birds on the list and where none were taken this fact is mentioned. 
Birds seen by others than the writer are entered on the authority 
of the observer. The only published list of the birds of this region 
that I have seen is contained in Prof. John Macoun's 'Catalogue 
of Canadian Birds,' to which I shall make occasional reference 
and endeavor to point out a few cases where our observations were 
at variance with this list. I am indebted to Prof. Macoun also 
for much valuable information regarding this region and f oi* assis- 
tance in obtaining permits to collect. 

The general topography of the region under consideration was 
rather uninteresting; the first impression of it was disappointing 
and it was not until we had made a more intimate acquaintance 
with its more highly favored sections that we began to realize its- 
wonderful possibilities as a collecting ground. The contrast 
between the level, fertile prairies of western Manitoba and the 
desolate rolling plains of Saskatchewan was well marked. These- 
plains were nowhere extensively level and were often quite hilly^ 
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Fig. 1. On the plains north of Maple Creek. 




Fig. 2. Cypress Hills* 
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They exhibited three distinct types of soil, supporting three different 
kinds of vegetation and were more or less distinct faunally. For 
convenieiice I shall designate them as the prairies, the sandhills 
and the alkaline plains. 

The prairies were practically devoid of all vegetation except 
a sparse, short growth of grass, which grew most sparingly on the 
hills and more luxuriantly in the hollows. A few scattered small 
rose bushes, stunted bits of sage-brush and two species of low- 
growing cacti, occasionally met with, were all that we found to 
relieve the monotony. The soil was hardly rich enough for culti- 
vation, though wheat and flax were being successfully raised in 
many places with the aid of a little fertilizing; but for grazing 
purposes these portions of the plains, which comprised by far the 
greater part of the whole region, were well adapted and large 
scattered herds of horses, cattle and sheep roamed at will over 
vast areas. Thirty years ago the last of the buffalos disappeared, 
but their trails were still visible in many places — narrow, deeply 
worn pathways where countless herds had passed along in single 
file. Many of their wallows were also recognizable, but their bones 
had long since been picked up and sold; only an occasional skull 
or horn was to be found. Antelopes had been frequently seen in 
recent years but they were fast disappearing. Prairie wolves 
were not yet rare and we obtained several shots at them, at long 
range, but succeeded in killing only one. Badgers were fairly 
common and gophers were only too numerous. Birds were scarce 
on the prairies or so widely scattered that they appeared so. Long- 
billed Curlews and Bartramian Sandpipers found congenial homes 
in the grassy hollows; gulls were occasionally seen, particularly 
near the lakes; hawks were frequently seen sailing overhead or 
perched on fence posts or telegraph poles along the railroad, and 
if one had sharp ears he could often hear the flight song of Sprague's 
Pipit or more rarely see one soaring way up in the sky, a mere 
speck against the clouds. But the characteristic birds of the 
prairies were the Longspurs, Lark Buntings, Vesper Sparrows 
and Meadowlarks, and their delightful songs added much charm 
to a drive across the grassy plains. 

Among the sandhills, though the soil was poorer and the ground 
often bare and sandy, there was sufficient nourishment to support 
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a considerable growth of underbrush, extensive patches of rose 
bushes, sage-brush and various willows, forming in some places 
dense thickets of the large willows, growing eight or ten feet high, 
with a few scattered poplar trees among them. The sandhills 
were the favorite resorts of the Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse where 
they found congenial shelter among the willows and convenient 
dusting places in the sandy hollows. Nearly every available soli- 
tary tree — poplars, cottonwoods and willows — ^"in such places 
was occupied by a hawk's, owl's or crow's nest, seldom more than 
15 feet from the ground. The underbrush offered a congenial 
home for Clay-colored Sparrows where we found a number of nests 
in the small 'silver willows' and 'badger brush', close to the ground. 

I designate as alkaline plains certain flat, level areas, sometimes 
two or three miles wide, which were probably once the beds of 
alkaline lakes, where the soil was strongly alkaline, forming slimy 
mud in wet weather, or baked hard and dry under the hot summer 
sun. Very little grass would grow in such places but the plains 
were well covered with a stunted growth of sage-brush and cactus. 
An occasional Burrowing Owl could be seen on the plains, but the 
characteristic birds of the region were Horned Larks, Vesper 
Sparrows and a few Lark Buntings, none of which were abundant. 
With this brief description of the three classes of plains, which in 
the aggregate comprised fully 95 per cent, of the whole region, we 
vidll leave this comparatively uninteresting phase of the subject and 
consider some of the more highly favored localities which we found 
much richer in bird life and therefore of much greater interest 
omithologically. 

The timber belts along the streams, or 'creeks' as they were 
called, proved to be the most fruitful collecting grounds and were 
fairly teeming with small birds of many species. Many of the 
creeks were practically treeless or nearly devoid of underbrush for 
long distances, but a large portion of Skull Creek and nearly the 
whole upper half of Maple Creek were more or less heavily tim- 
bered. The largest trees, poplars, balms, cottonwoods, willows 
and box .elders were generally well scattered along the banks of 
the streams, sometimes towering above the surrounding small 
trees and underbrush to a height of 30 or 40 feet but more often 
not exceeding 20 or 30 feet. Scattered groves of box elders 15 or 
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20 feet high often occupied flood plain areas from 50 to 100 yards 
wide; and, as they were frequently irrigated at periods of high 
water, they often supported a rank growth of underbrush which 
in some places had developed into dense thickets of willows, thorns, 
and other high growing shrubs. Most of the timber was of this 
class, an open growth of the larger trees, with thick patches of under- 
brush and occasional dense thickets among them. We occasion- 
ally found, however, dense shady groves of small poplars, balms 
or quaking aspens, about 15 or 20 feet high, entirely devoid of 
underbrush, occupying limited areas in well watered bottom lands. 
The streams were all small, meandering sluggishly through devious 
courses which had been deeply cut below the level of the plains, 
leaving frequently high *cut -banks'; they were generally shallow 
enough to wade and often narrow enough to jump across. During 
periods of heavy rain the streams soon became very much swollen; 
during the first week in June, 1906, we were favored with an un- 
usually heavy rain fall which caused a rise of fully 10 feet in Maple 
Creek, submerging much of the timber and flooding the surround- 
ing plains. 

The largest trees contained the nests of Ferruginous Rough-legs 
or Swainson's Hawks which were often visible for long distances, 
as they stood out plainly above the surrounding timber. Hunting 
for hawk's nests was therefore a simple matter as it was merely 
necessary to drive along on the high land and examine the large 
trees with a glass. The available nesting sites for hawks were so 
limited that we found their nests quite numerous in all suitable 
timber; ten occupied nests were examined in a single day's drive 
of about twelve miles. The deserted nests of the larger hawks 
were sometimes occupied by Homed or Long-eared Owls. The 
box elder groves made satisfactory homes for the Sparrow Hawks, 
where we found them nesting in natural cavities or in deserted 
Flicker holes. Birds were more abundant in the open box elder 
groves than elsewhere in the timber, among which the Western 
House Wrens were decidedly the most numerous and most con- 
stantly in evidence; the woods were full of their delightful little 
bubbling songs and every small cavity in the dead branches or 
weather worn trunks of the box elders would sooner or later con- 
tain one of their nests. Hybrid Flickers of various colors were 
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common and excavated their nest holes in any of the larger trees. 
Nighthawks were frequently seen flying overhead or perched 
lengthwise on. the horizontal branches. Brewers Blackbirds were 
exceedingly numerous and noisy, protesting vigorously at our 
intrusion but their nests were usually too well concealed in the 
low thick underbrush for us to find them. Arkansas and common 
Kingbirds were much in evidence and clamorous, as usual, both 
species being about equally abundant. Clay-colored Sparrows 
were abundant in the underbrush, particularly along the outer 
edges, where Yellow-throats and Yellow Warblers were also very 
common. Robins, Catbirds, Song Sparrows and Least Fly- 
catchers were all fairly common, an occasional Arctic Towhee 
was seen and the voice of the Willow Thrush was frequently heard 
in the depths of the shady thickets near the stream, though the 
birds themselves were seldom seen. Many other less prominent 
species were noted, as well as a number of rarities which will be 
found in the list, but the foregoing will give a fair idea of the char- 
acteristic birds most frequently seen. 

From 15 to 20 miles south of the railroad lay the Cypress Hills,, 
extending for approximately 50 miles east and west, nearly parallel 
with the railroad and visible at a long distance, their irregular out- 
line forming the southern boundary of our view, like a distant 
chain of mountains. They were, however, rather low-lying hills, 
probably not over 300 or 400 feet above the general level of the 
plains. All of the creeks that we explored had their sources in 
these hills and flowed in a general northerly direction to the lakes, 
Mackaye Creek running into Many Island Lake, Hay Creek into 
Hay Lake, Maple Creek into Big Stick Lake, Piapot and Bear 
Creeks into Crane Lake, and Skull Creek into Lake of the Nar- 
rows. We were unable to explore more than a limited portion of 
the Cypress Hills but found them full of interesting material and 
well worthy of more extended investigation. The approaches to 
the hills and the outlying spurs, or what might be called the 
foothills, were merely continuations of the prairies, but the higher 
portions were extensively wooded with a low growth of poplars, 
balms, aspens, willows and various shrubs. The interior valleys 
contained several small lakes or ponds and were watered by small 
creeks or brooks, supporting dense thickets of alders and willows. 
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The hills in the interior were largely covered with fair sized pines 
and spruces; we were told that large tracts of heavy coniferous 
timber existed here; several piles of large logs that we saw and the 
log cabins of some of the settlers bore testimony to the truth of 
this report. Many of the birds seen in the Cypress Hills were 
common to the whole region but the following species were noted 
here which were not seen elsewhere : Western Wood Pewee, Alder 
and Wright's Flycatchers, American Crossbill, White-crowned 
Sparrow, Pink-sided Junco, Orange-crowned, Audubon's and 
Macgillivray's Warblers and Alma's Thrush. 

The most striking features of the whole region, the real ornitho- 
logical wonders of the great Northwest, were the breeding grounds 
of the water-fowl. In my attempt to give some adequate idea of 
these marvelous wild-fowl nurseries I cannot do better than en- 
deavor to describe two or three typical sloughs and islands that 
we visited, though I realize that my words cannot but fail to con- 
vey the impressions I received, for such things must be seen in 
order to be appreciated. 

Many Island Lake was in reality a many island marsh, irreg- 
ular in outline and approximately 6 miles in diameter, consisting 
of a series of wet meadows, low grassy islands, deep sloughs full 
of bulrushes or cattail flags, shallow sloughs overgrown with long 
grass and open pond like areas. We could drive from one island 
to another by crossing the shallower sloughs at favorable spots, 
but often narrowly escaped being badly mired. The islands were 
so nearly indistinguishable from the marshes that we could form 
no idea as to their number or extent. Some of the more clearly 
defined islands in the more open portions of the lake formed suit- 
able breeding grounds for California and Ring-billed Gulls, Com- 
mon Terns and Avocets where they could make their nests on the 
higher portions or along the shores on dry ground. Killdeers, 
Spotted Sandpipers and Willets were evidently breeding on some 
of the islands; Wilson's Phalaropes were abundant, we found their 
nests on the grassy islands and saw large flocks of females flying 
about over the marshes ; a number of Yellow-legs were associated 
with them and possibly some of them were breeding here. A 
cloud of Franklin's Gulls were hovering over an extensive deep- 
water slough where we found them established in a large breeding 
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colony. In the same slough Western and American Eared Grebes 
were breeding as well as numerous Coots, Bitterns, Canvasbacks, 
Redheads, Ruddy Ducks and Yellow-headed Blackbirds, but 
collecting in these sloughs was impracticable as the water was too 
deep to wade even with our longest waders. All of the commoner 
ducks were exceedingly numerous, such as Mallards, Pintails, 
Gadwalls, Baldpates, Shovellers and Blue-winged Teals, and were 
nesting on the grassy islands and in the meadows. A few Forster's 
Tems were seen, and Marsh Hawks and Short-eared Owls were 
flying about over the meadows. The whole region was fairly 
swarming with water birds and to merely mention the species we 
recorded gives but a very meager idea of their actual abundance. 
It is to be hoped that this locality, so well adapted for their require- 
ments, will remain for a long time undisturbed. It is poorly 
adapted for agricultural purposes and is ten miles distant from 
the nearest settlement. There are no suitable camping sites near 
it, as firewood and good drinking water are not easily available, 
and the myriads of mosquitos which infest this locality make the 
collector's life miserable. If it could be set aside as a government 
reservation and the birds could be protected, it would prove a 
safe asylum for many years. 

While exploring a long, narrow strip of gravelly beach which 
extended well out into the waters of Big Stick Lake, on which 
numerous Piping Plovers and Common Tems were nesting, we 
noticed a small island, about 300 yards from the shore, over which 
a cloud of gulls were hovering. Numerous Avocets were flying 
back and forth between the island and the beach, a flock of Pelicans 
flew off and settled on the island, various ducks were swimming 
in the lake near it, and everything seemed to indicate that we should 
find it well worth visiting. The next day, June 14, 1906, our 
guide hitched up a pair of horses and drove us out to it, through 
the shallow water, landing us on a narrow point of beach. It 
was a low, flat island, surrounded by gravelly or muddy beaches, 
largely bare on the higher portions, except for a scattered growth of 
coarse dead weeds, but supporting quite a thick growth of long 
grass on the lower or flatter portion. It may have contained more 
than one acre of land but certainly not over two acres at the most. 
As we landed a flock of American White Pelicans flew off from 
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the farther end and a great cloud of California and Ring-billed 
Gulls arose from the center of the island, but we devoted our 
attention at first to the American Avocets which had flown out 
to greet us with their yelping notes of protest. Their nests were 
placed in the short grass near the beach or on the windrows of 
drift weed which lined the shores. There were not over a dozen 
pairs in the colony. A small colony of Common Terns were nesting 
in the short grass, two nests of Spotted Sandpipers were found, 
Wilson's Phalaropes were flying about, and specimens of Northern 
Phalaropes and Semipalmated Sandpipers were collected. In 
the long grass we found a Pintail's nest with nine eggs in the proc- 
ess of hatching and five ducks' nests, with apparently fresh eggs, 
which we took to be Baldpates, though we could not identify them 
with certainty, as the birds were not incubating. On the higher 
portion of the island, among the tall dead weeds, we found three 
ducks' nests, referred to hereafter under the American Merganser, 
which we were unable to satisfactorily identify. The California 
and Ring-billed Gull colony occupied the whole of the main portion 
of the island, which was thickly covered with their nests; we could 
form no accurate idea of their numbers, as we did not have time 
to count the nests, but to say that there were at least 1000 pairs 
of each species would be a conservative statement. The nests 
of the Ring-billed Gulls were chiefly on the higher portion of the 
island, while those of the California Gulls were mostly around the 
shores and on a bare, flat point, though both species were some- 
what intermingled where the two colonies came together. I should 
say that about half of the eggs had hatched, for we found hundreds 
of the downy young hiding among the scanty vegetation and saw 
them swimming out from the shores in large numbers. This 
island was visited again, by the other members of our party, on 
July 18-21, 1906, when they found the bird population of the little 
island increased by a nesting colony of fourteen pairs of American 
White PeUcans and four pairs of Double-crested Cormorants. On 
the neighboring shores of the lake and on the adjacent meadows 
and prairies the shore birds were well represented by numerous 
Long-billed Curlews, Western Willets, Marbled Godwits and 
Killdeers, all of which were breeding in the immediate vicinity. 
The most interesting locality of all was the duck island in Crane 
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liake and its surrounding sloughs at the mouth of Bear Creek, 
where the water-fowl were breeding in such great profusion and 
in such a limited area, less than one square mile, as to make it the 
crowning glory of the whole region. We spent considerable time 
here both seasons and recorded in all 35 species of birds, mostly 
water-fowl and shore-birds, that were either breeding or probably 
preparing to breed within this limited area. On the prairies and 
meadows near the lake we found scattered nests of various ducks, 
where Long-billed Curlews, Western Willets and Marbled Godwits 
were also breeding. On the shores of the lake and the island 
American Avocets, Killdeers and Spotted Sandpipers were nesting. 
The extensive deep-water sloughs, surrounding the island, which 
were filled with scattered clumps of tall bulrushes, concealed the 
nests of hundreds of Western Grebes, American Coots and Ameri- 
can Bitterns. A fair sized colony of Franklin's Gulls was found 
and a number of nests of Horned and American Eared Grebes. 
Large flocks of Canvasbacks and Redheads were constantly 
floating in the lake or flying over us, though we succeeded in find- 
ing only a few nests of each. Small fiocks of Ruddy Ducks fre- 
quently darted past us and we saw^ the gaudy little males swimming 
among the reeds. Thousands of Yellow-headed Blackbirds kept 
up a constant din all through the sloughs and Red-winged Black- 
birds were nesting about the edges, where a few Soras were also 
seen. 

The island was about 300 or 400 yards in length by about 
100 yards in width, fairly high at one end and everywhere covered 
with a thick growth of long grass, through which were scattered 
on the higher portion numerous small clumps and in some places 
large patches of rose bushes, offering ideal conditions as a breeding 
ground for ducks. There were several small ponds near the center 
of it lined with fringes of cattails and bulrushes. On the lower 
portion of the island the grass was shorter, and where it extended 
out into a point the ground was bare. A colony of Common Terns 
occupied this point, which was also the favorite resort of a flock 
of White Pelicans which may have bred here later in the season. 
Marbled Godwits, Wilson's Phalaropes and Spotted Sandpipers 
were breeding here as well as Western Savanna Sparrows. A 
pair of Crows had a nest in the only tree on the island, a small 
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willow, and they must have fared sumptuously on stolen duck's 
-eggs. A pair of Short-eared Owls had a nest on the island con- 
taining young in various stages of growth. On June 17, 1905, 
Mr. Job and I attempted to make a careful census of the ducks 
breeding on the island, by dragging it as thoroughly as we could 
with a long rope and recording the nests as the ducks were flushed. 
We were unable to drag the whole island as the rose bushes were 
too thick in many places, but in the course of two hours' work we 
recorded 61 nests, as follows: Mallard, 5 nests; Gadwall, 23 nests; 
Baldpate, 3 nests ; Green-winged Teal, 2 nests ; Blue-winged Teal, 
10 nests; Shoveller, 7 nests; Pintail, 8 nests; and Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 3 nests. The ducks were identified to the best of our ability 
by eyesight; the female Gadwalls and Baldpates were very diflfi- 
cult to distinguish and there may have been more of the latter than 
we supposed, but certainly both species were nesting there, as we 
saw a number of males in the small pond-holes ; the Green-winged 
Teals' nests were identified by seeing the female join a male of 
that ispecies. We started a number of ducks, mostly Pintails, 
where we failed to find nests, which probably meant broods of 
young and which were not counted. Most of the sets were incom- 
plete or fresh indicating that the ducks were only just beginning 
to lay; we therefore must have overlooked a great many nests, 
where the eggs were covered and no ducks flushed, as we found 
a number of such nests by accident. Considering these facts, 
making allowance for the unexplored parts of the island and judging 
from the immense numbers of ducks that were flying about or bedded 
out on the lake, I considered it fair to assume that at least 150 
pairs of ducks were breeding or preparing to breed on this one 
island. In addition to the species above recorded, we saw on the 
island several American Mergansers, a White-winged Scoter and 
one Cinnamon Teal, making a total of 14 species of ducks which 
were probably breeding on the island or in the sloughs around it, 
of which we actually found the nests of 11 species. Prof. Macoun 
recorded the American Scaup Duck as breeding here, but we were 
unable to identify any with certainty; I found a nest in the slough 
near this island which I feel fairly confident was a Ring-necked 
Duck's nest, but I was unable to shoot the bird; these two species 
must therefore be considered of doubtful occurrence, at present. 
As may be imagined, it was with considerable interest and pleasant 
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anticipation that I revisited this island in 1906, but I was most 
keenly disappointed to find it practically deserted. Instead of the 
immense flocks of ducks which I had seen rise from the sloughs 
like clouds of mosquitos, only a few scattered flocks were seen. 
As we walked across the island expecting to see ducks flying up 
all about us, hardly a duck arose, and in place of the 60 odd nests 
that we expected to find only 3 nests were found. The mystery 
was soon solved by finding a nestful of broken eggs and bunches 
of yeljowish hair clinging to the rose bushes. A coyote had been 
living on the island and had cleaned out all of the nests and driven 
the ducks away. The destruction of the bird population of the 
island had been still further carried on by a family of minks and 
the entrance to their den was strewn with feathers. Whether the 
ducks will ever return to this island or not is an open question, but 
probably they have moved to some safer spot. 

Such were the conditions as we found them in the localities we 
visited and I have no reason to think that they were exceptional. 
I have no doubt that similar conditions still prevail throughout 
nearly all of the unsettled portions of the northwestern plains. 
We passed in the train many similar localities, which looked equally 
attractive, where birds were apparently equally abundant, and, 
had we selected some other section and worked it up as thoroughly, 
I have no doubt that the results would have been similar. But 
there can be no doubt that these conditions are rapidly passing 
away, and unless something can be accomplished towards setting 
apart some extensive reservations where the birds can breed in 
safety and be protected against the encroachments of civilization, 
the glories of this region will soon become mere memories of the 
past. 

In the following list of species I have endeavored to follow, as 
far as possible, the nomenclature, as it now stands, in the present 
A. O. U. Check-List without attempting to adopt even such changes 
as are definitely decided upon. I realize that the list is far from 
complete, owing to the limited time devoted to field work, but it 
seems worth while to publish it as a basis for further work and as a 
contribution to our knowledge of the birds of an interesting region. 
I trust it will serve to throw some light on the distribution of certain 
western species and subspecies and help to define their breeding 
ranges more accurately. 
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Fig. 1. Nests of Western Grebe. 




Fig. 2. Slough at Reedy Lake. Nesting site of Western Grebe. 
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1. Achmophonu ocddentalis. Western Grebe. — Abundant in all 
of the deep water sloughs where its nests were floating in water from 
two to three feet deep, among the bulrushes. There was a very large 
breeding colony at Crane Lake in 1905, which had nearly doubled in 
size in 1906, so that it must have contained several hundred pairs. Eggs 
were found at various dates between June 8 and 26, and young birds were 
seen on June 8, 1905, but very few of the eggs were hatched before the 
end of June. We noticed a great mortality among these birds in 1905, 
finding their dead bodies floating near their nests or lying on them, some- 
times two birds at one nest. We were unable to account for this unless 
it was done by muskrats, which were common in the sloughs. Most of the 
nests contained 3 eggs, some 2, some 4, and one the unusual number of 11; 
this last was apparently the work of several birds. 

2. Colymbus holboellii. Holbcell's Grebe. — This species was re- 
corded by Prof. Macoun at Indian Head, Assa., and at Snake Lake, Alberta. 
I saw a grebe at Crane Lake on June 7, 1905, which I took to be Holboell's, 
but none were collected either season and no others were seen, so I consider 
my record very doubtful. 

3. Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. — Uncommon in 1905, rare in 
1906. A few pairs were found breeding in the Crane Lake sloughs and, as 
they were quite tame, wpre easily identified, though none were taken. 
Nests were found on June 7, 1905, and on June 22, 1906, in the Western 
Grebe colony, containing from 5 to 9 eggs. 

4. Colymbus nigricollis califomicus. American Eared Grebe. — 
Conmion. Breeding in all of the sloughs and' laying usually 4 or 5 eggs. 
They were found breeding quite abundantly in a large breeding colony 
of Franklin's Gulls, at Lake of the Narrows, on June 10 and 12, 1905, at 
which time all of the eggs collected were fresh. Nests were also found on 
June 22, 23 and 26, 1906. 

5. Lanis califomicus. California Gull. — Common, on or about all 
of the larger lakes and about the garbage piles near the towns. A large 
breeding colony of this and the following species was found on an island 
in Big Stick Lake, on June 14, 1906, at which time about half of the eggs 
had hatched. 

Prof. Macoun recorded the Herring Gull as breeding at Crane Lake, but 
we did not meet with it at all and I am confident that the birds he saw 
should be referred to this species. We collected quite a series of large 
gulls and all of them were either calif omicv^ or delawarensis. 

6. Lanis delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. — Common. Seen regu- 
larly at all of the lakes we visited. The only breeding colony found was 
the one referred to under the foregoing species. 

7. Lanis franklinii. Franklin's Gull. — Abundant about all the 
lakes and sloughs. Small flocks of Franklin's Gulls were frequently seen, 
towards evening, skimming low over the meadows after the manner of 
swallows and apparently catching insects on the wing. An immense 
breeding colony of these gulls was found at Lake of the Narrows on June 
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9, 1905, where they were nesting in a large shallow bulrush slough. They 
occupied an- area approximately 1000 yards long by 100 yards wide and by 
counting the nests in an area 10 yards square, I estimated that there 
were from 15,000 to 20,000 nests in the colony. Many of the eggs that 
we collected were heavily incubated and some of them were hatching at 
that time. We visited this colony in 1906 but were disappointed to find 
it entirely deserted, probably owing to the fact that the slough had been 
nearly dry earlier in the season when they were beginning to breed. We 
found three other, smaller, breeding colonies in 1906 at Crane Lake, Reedy 
Lake and Many Island Lake, finding eggs as late as June 26. 

8. Sterna forsteri. Forster's Tern. — Rare. A few birds were seen 
at Many Island Lake on June 18, 1906, and on July 9 two specimens were 
taken here by Dr. Bishop. This species is not recorded by Prof. Macoun 
farther west than Indian Head. 

9. Sterna hirundo. Common Tern. — Common but nowhere very 
abundant. Found breeding at all of the larger lakes, principally on the 
islands. Eggs were found on June 1 and 7, 1905, on June 13, 14 and 15 
and on July 9, 1906. 

Scattering birds were frequently seen near the creeks at long distances 
from the lakes. 

10. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. — Common in 
certain localities, particularly shallow sweet water sloughs or wet meadows, 
over which a number of these terns were generally to be seen hovering. 
It was only in these shallow grassy sloughs that we found them breeding 
where their eggs were laid on floating masses of dead vegetation. They 
are late breeders. We did not find their eggs until June 24, 1906, when 
several fresh sets were collected. 

11. Phalacrocorax dilophus. Double-crested Cormorant. — Al- 
though this species is recorded by Prof. Macoun as breeding at Crane Lake, 
I did not see it at all either season. But Dr. Bishop reports finding four 
nests, with from 1 to 3 eggs each, on the island in Big Stick Lake, on July 
21, 1906. I visited this island on June 14 and 15, 1906, but no cormorants 
were seen. No specimens were taken but they were undoubtedly of this 
species. 

12. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. American White Pelican.— Com- 
mon. Flocks of pelicans were seen almost daily at Crane Lake and at 
Big Stick Lake, frequenting the islands, but I was unable to find them 
breeding. The others were more fortunate for on July 18 and 21, 1906, 
they found 14 nests on the island in Big Stick Lake, 4 with 1 egg and 10 
with 2 eggs each. Either these birds are late breeders or their first nests 
had been destroyed. A large flock of pelicans containing at least 150 birds 
was seen at Many Island Lake on July 13, 1906. 

13. Merganser americanus. American Merganser. — Uncommon. 
One or two birds were seen by Mr. Job at Crane Lake on June 15, 1905, and 
we saw a flock of 11 birds here on June 23, 1906. 

On the island in Big Stick Lake on June 14, 1906, we found 3 ducks' 
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nests which we were unable to identify, containing 4, 8 and 9 eggs respec- 
tively. The eggs greatly resembled Redheads^ and the nests were profusely 
lined with white down, but, as the nests were built on dry ground, partially 
concealed among coarse dead weeds, they may have belonged to this 
species. No mergansers were seen in the vicinity whereajs several Red- 
heads were seen on the lake. According to my experience the Redhead 
always builds its nest in water in a slough, but this may have been a 
departure from its usual custom. I regret exceedingly that none of the 
eggs were collected. No birds of this species were taken. 

14. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. — Two young birds, 
identified by Mr. Eastgate as this species, were seen but not taken on the 
timbered portion of Maple Creek on June 30, 1906. This region is not 
weU suited for their requirements and they were probably merely stragglers. 

15. Anas boschas. Mallard. — Uncommon, but frequently seen in 
pairs or singly at various lakes and on nearly all of the creeks. The only 
nests found, 7 in all, were on the island in Crane Lake, 5 nests on June 17, 
1905, and one each on June 13, 1905, and June 23, 1906. 

16. Chaulelasmus strepenis. Gad wall. — Abundant everywhere, the 
commonest of the ducks. We found in aU 29 nests from June 10 to 17 
in 1905 and on June 18 and 23 in 1906. Most of these nests were on the 
islands in the lakes, but some of them were on the meadows or prairies 
which we found by flushing the birds as we drove along. Downy young 
were taken on August 3, 1906. 

17. Mareca americana. Baldpate. Uncommon, but possibly com- 
moner than we supposed, as it is difficult to distinguish, the female partic- 
ularly, from the Gadwall. Frequently seen singly or in pairs on the 
creeks or in small pond holes, as well as on the larger lakes. 

No nests were positively identified, but I am confident that we found 
at least 6 or 8 nests of this species, for they were certainly breeding on the 
islands with the other ducks. 

18. Nettion carolinensis. Green-winged Teal. — Rare. This species 
was undoubtedly breeding on the island in Crane Lake with the other 
ducks, as we saw them swimming in pairs in the little pond holes, and Mr. 
Job feels sure that he identified 2 nests, as belonging to this species, which 
we found here on June 17, 1905. Dr. Bishop also found and identified 2 
nests of this species, shooting the female in each case, one in a meadow 
near Hay Creek on July 3 and one at Many Island Lake, on July 9, 1906, 
on dry ground among the bushes on a small island. 

19. Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal. — Abundant. Found 
breeding on the islands and on the meadows nfear the lakes, 16 nests in aU, 
between June 13 and July 9. One or more pairs of Blue-winged Teals 
were flushed from almost every little pond hole. Downj'- young were 
found on August 2, 1906. 

20. Querquedula cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. — Very rare or acci- 
dental. I saw and think I positively identified a male of this species on 
Hay Creek on June 1, 1905, and another at Crane Lake on June 17, 1905, 
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though my failure to collect either specimen renders the record doubtful. 
None were seen in 1906. 

21. Spatula cljrpeata. Shoveller. — Abundant. This and the Blue- 
winged Teal rank next to the GadwaU in abundance. We found Shovellers 
breeding on all of the islands, on the meadows near the lakes and on the 
prairies at considerable distances from any water. Twelve nests were 
recorded at various dates all through the month of June. The birds were 
constantly in evidence on all the lakes and small pond holes. 

Downy young were found on August 1, 1906, and eggs as late as July 9, 
1906. 

22. Dafila acuta. Pintail. — Common. Found breeding on the 
islands, on the meadows and on the prairies. One nest was found imder 
a rose busb. in the sand hills, one mile from the nearest creek and two 
miles from the nearest lake. Nests with eggs were found, 11 in all, from 
June 2 to 17, 1905, and broods of young were found on June 13, 1905, and 
on June 14 and 21, 1906. This duck is one of the earliest breeders. Pin- 
tails were more frequently seen on the larger lakes than elsewhere. 

23. Aythya americana. Redhead. — Very common, about the larger 
lakes. Found breeding in all the sloughs. Nests were found on June 7, 
1905, and on June 18, 1906. A few eggs of this species were generally 
to be found in all of the Canvasback's nests. These two species have a 
peculiar habit of building what we called dumping nests in which large 
numbers of eggs are deposited but apparently not incubated; we found two 
such nests, one of which contained 19 eggs, 9 of the Redhead and 10 of 
the Canvasback, piled up indiscriminately and some of them had rolled 
out of the nest which was partially broken down and evidently deserted. 

24. Aythya vallisneria. Canvasback. — Very common. Large flocks 
of males were seen at Crane Lake and at Hay Lake, bedded way out from 
shore or flying about. We found them breeding in the Crane Lake sloughs. 
Nests were found on June 7, 1905, and on June 26, 1906. The nests were 
generally well concealed in the thick clumps of bulrushes and were hard to 
find. No birds were taken. 

25. Aythya marila. Scaup Duck. — Of doubtful occurrence. This 
species was recorded by Prof. Macoun as breeding at Crane Lake, but, 
though we saw several that looked large enough to be of this species, none 
were collected or positively identified. No eggs* were found which were 
referable to this species. 

26. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck. — Common. Found breed- 
ing at Crane and Hay Lakes; 6 nests were recorded, 3 on June 17, 1905, 
and one each on June 28 and 29 and July 3, 1906. These ducks were fre- 
quently seen swimming in pairs in the small pond holes and in the grassy, 
shallow places in the creeks, where they were quite tame. All of the 
Scaup Ducks that we collected were of this species. Downy young were 
found on August 2, 1906. 

27. Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head. — Very rare or doubtful. 
A small duck was seen at Crane Lake in 1905 which was apparently a 
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Plate XIX. 




Fig. 1. Nest of Canada Goose on an island in Crane Lake. 




Fig. 2. Young Long-billed Curlew. 
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Buffle-head. The species was recorded by Prof. Macoun as breeding in 
Alberta and at Rush Lake, Saskatchewan. 

28. Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. — Rare. Only three 
pairs were located. One nest was found, containing 9 fresh eggs, on June 
28, 1906. It was well concealed under a thick clump of rose bushes near 
a small plough. 

29. Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. — Common in all the 
sloughs, where it breeds. It occasionally lays its eggs in the nests of other 
ducks, particularly the Canvasback and Redhead. We found a Western 
Grebe's nest containing 2 eggs of the grebe and one of the Ruddy Duck. 
I also flushed a female Ruddy Duck from a small clump of bulrushes 
which contained only grebe's nests and I think she was preparing to lay 
in one of them. 

30. Branta canadensis. Canada Goose. — Common on all of the larger 
lakes. Although it is an eariy breeder, 2 nests containing 6 eggs each 
were found at Crane Lake, on a small island, on June 2, 1905; these were 
undoubtedly second sets. 

The geese were seen flying about in small flocks on June 2 and 8, 1905, 
and on June 9, 1906. No birds were taken. 

31. Olor columbianus. Whistling Swan. — One was seen at Crane 
Lake, on June 23, 1906, by Mr. Eastgate, probably this species. We were 
told that they were very abundant on the larger lakes on the migrations, 
particulariy in the spring, but, so far as we could learn, they had not 
been known to breed here within recent years. We saw a fine specimen 
in a local taxidermist's shop. 

We could learn nothing definite about the occurrence of the Trumpeter 
Swan in this region. 

32. Botauras lentiginosus. American Bittern. — Very common in 
all the sloughs, nesting abundantly in the thick bulrushes or cattail flags, 
where 5 nests were found in one day. It was also found nesting in the 
wet grassy meadows and once on a nearly dry meadow in short grass. 
Nests with eggs were found on June 7 and 13, 1905, and on June 22 and 24, 
1906. 

33. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. — A colony of about 20 
pairs was found breeding in the Skull Creek timber on June 5, 1905. The 
nests were from 15 to 25 feet from the ground in the tops of the tallest 
box elder trees, sometimes 2 or 3 nests in one tree. Most of the nests con- 
tained small young or heavily incubated eggs, from 4 to 6 in number. 

We visited this rookery again in 1906 but were disappointed to find it 
entirely deserted though showing signs of recent occupancy. A search 
through the grove revealed the evidences of a camp, probably made by 
Indians, about which were scattered the wings and feet of our herons. 
They had killed or driven away every bird and probably eaten the eggs 
or young. No birds were collected. 

34. Gras canadensis. Little Brown Crane. — A mounted specimen 
was seen in a taxidermist's shop in Maple Creek, said to have been taken 
in that vicinity. 
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35. Gras mexicana. Sandhill Crane. — Only one crane, probably 
this species, was seen from the train on May 28, 1905. 

This is one of the species that has probably been driven farther north 
since the country became settled. Nothing could be learned of its occur- 
rence here in the breeding season in recent years. 

36. Forzana Carolina. Sora. — Probably pommoner than we supposed, 
but restricted to the shallow sloughs or wet meadows, where we spent 
very little time. We found a few pairs breeding in such places and saw 
nests with eggs on June 24, 1906. 

37. Fulica americana. American Coot. — Common in all the sloughs. 
A great many nests were found on various dates, as eariy as June 7, 1905, 
and as late as June 24, 1906. No birds were taken. 

38. Phalaropus lobatus. Northern Phalarope. — Abundant mi- 
grant. A few may breed. Seen migrating on May 29, 1905, in large 
flocks with Sanderiings. One was seen at Hay Lake on June 15, 1905. 
Two were taken at Big Stick Lake on June 14, 1906, which were in breeding 
condition. 

Dr. Bishop saw a flock of 100 at Many Island Lake on July 13, 1906, 
which was the beginning of the fall migration. He found them still more 
abundant at Big Stick Lake on July 19, 1906. Neariy all of the birds 
taken on these two dates were females. 

39. Steganopus tricolor. Wii^on's Phalarope. — Very common on 
the wet meadows about the lakes and sloughs and on the islands, where its 
nest is concealed in the short grass. Nests were found on June 8 and 17, 
1905, June 18, 21 and 24, and July 13, 1906, with eggs. Downy young, 
recently hatched, were found on June 17, 1905. Large flocks of females 
were seen flying about at Many Island Lake on June 18, 1906, accompanied 
by a few Yellow-legs. 

The almost complete reversal of the domestic relation of the sexes in 
this species is very interesting. The females are larger than the males and 
much more brilliantly colored. Two females were frequently seen chasing 
a single male and paying courtship to him. I observed a male building a 
nest in which the female did not seem to be interested and, so far as I 
could learn, the males performed all the duties of incubation and took 
charge of the young. As soon as the eggs were laid the females gathered 
into flocks and left the males to perform all the domestic duties. 

40. Recurvirostra americana. American Avocet. — Abundant about 
all of the lakes and most of the small alkaline ponds. We found no large 
breeding colonies, but saw many small scattered colonies, the largest of 
which may have contained 15 or 20 pairs. The largest colony was on an 
alkali mud flat at Hay Lake where the nests were mere hollows in the mud, 
among the scattered tufts of short curly grass with which the flats were 
scantily covered. Owing to their protective coloration, the eggs were 
very difficult to see, even in such an open situation. A few isolated nests 
were also found along the shores of the lakes and on the islands, notably at 
Big Stick Lake. Four eggs was the usual number but two nests were 
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found containing five eggs each. Nests with eggs were found on June 15^ 

1905, and on June 14, 1906. Downy young were fouud on June 15, 1905, 
and Jime 29, 1906. 

The Avocets were on the whole the most striking and conspicuous^ 
birds of this region; they were constantly in evidence and noisy, flying 
out to meet us as we approached their breeding grounds and protesting all 
the time with their shrill piping or yelping notes. 

They fooled us frequently as to the location of their nests by squatting 
on the bare ground, as if sitting on their eggs, and then flying off yelping 
at us if we drew near. They were very much at home on the water, swim- 
ming lightly and gracefully, and feeding in the shallow water by dipping 
their heads under, like the surface feeding ducks. As soon as the young 
were able to run their parents led them to the water where they swam off 
easily and rapidly. 

While conducting their courtships, in May, the Avocets were always 
amusing and often grotesque in their movements, as they danced along the 
shore or waded in the shallow water holding their wings fully extended, 
tipping from side to side, as if balancing themselves. Sometimes they 
would run rapidly along, crouching close to the ground, frequently nodding 
or bowing and sometimes they would lie flat on the water or ground, with 
wings outstretched as if in agony. At such times they were very tame,, 
apparently oblivious of all else, and could be easily approached. 

41. Gallinago delicata. Wilson's Snipe. — Very rare. Prof. Macoun 
found it breeding at the east end of the Cypress Hills on June 24, 1894,. 
at which time the young were able to fly. Dr. Bishop saw one at Hay 
Creek on July 6, 1906. None were collected. 

42. Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. Long-billed Dowitcher. — An 
uncommon migrant. A few were seen or collected by Dr. Bishop and Dr. 
Dwight, as follows: one at Hay Creek on July 3, 20 at Many Island Lake 
on July 13, one on July 18, 2 on July 21 and 1 July 22, 1906, at Big Stick 
Lake. All of these were adults, probably the beginning of the fall migra- 
tion. 

43. Actodromas maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper. — Dr. Bishop and 
Dr. Dwight found a few adults at Big Stick Lake on July 18, 21 and 22,. 

1906, securing several. 

44. Actodromas fuscicoUis. White-rumped Sandpiper. — Recorded 
by Prof. Macoun as seen as far west as Crane Lake and as probably breed- 
ing at Indian Head. We did not see any either season. 

45. Actodromas bairdii. Baird's Sandpiper. — ''We found a flock 
of about 50 at an alkali pond, 10 miles north of Maple Creek, on July 17,. 
and about the same number there on July 21. At Big Stick Lake we found 
a few July 18 and 21. They were common on alkali ponds east of Maple 
Creek, August 1 and until we left. Young first seen on August 1." — 
(Bishop.) 

46. Actodromas minutilla. Least Sandpiper. — ''Spreadborough be-^ 
lieves it breeds at Indian Head.'' (Macoun.) 
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" I shot 2 young birds at Hay Creek on August 2. No others, certainly 
of this species, were noted, though they were probably seen several times." 
(Bishop.) 

47. Ereunetes pusillus. Semipalmated Sandpiper. — Common mi- 
grant. Flocks of small migrating sandpipers, apparently of this species, 
were seen at Hay Lake, as early as May 29, 1905, and as late as Jime 9, 
1906. An adult female that would soon have laid was collected at Big 
Stick Lake on June 14, 1906. Probably a few breed here. 

The return migration was first noted by Dr. Bishop on July 17, 1906. 

48. Calidiis arenaiia. Sanderling. Abundant migrant. Large 
flocks were seen and specimens collected at Hay Lake on May 29, 1905. 
Dr. Bishop took an adult male from a flock there on June 9, 1906, and 2 
adult males from a flock at Big Stick Lake on July 19, 1906. 

49. Limosa fedoa. Marbled Godwit. — Very common about all the 
lakes, breeding in the short grass on the meadows. Four nests with eggs 
were found on May 29 and June 8, 1905, and on June 9 and 23, 1906. 
Two broods of downy young were found on June 27, 1906. We saw them 
gathering into flocks, as if preparing to migrate, on June 27, 1906. For 
a fuU account of this species, see ' The Auk' for April, 1907, Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 160-167. 

50. Limosa hsemastica. Hudsonian Godwit. — Probably occurs as a 
migrant. 

''We saw a Godwit, with a white rump, feeding with a large flock of 
Marbled Godwits at Big Stick Lake on July 21 and 22, but could not secure 
it." (Bishop.) 

51. Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. — Possibly a few 
may breed here. We saw a few at Crane Lake on June 22, 23 and 26, 
1906. Dr. Bishop shot a young female at Hay Creek on August 2, 1906. 

52. Totanus flavipes. Yellow-legs. — Probably a few breed here. 
Dr. Bishop saw one at Big Stick Lake on June 14, 1906, acting as if it had 
a nest. 

A few were seen and one was shot out of a large flock of Wilson's Phala- 
ropes at Many Island Lake, June 18, 1906. Birds were taken, probably 
migrants, during July and up to August 4, 1906, when our party left for 
home. 

53. Helodromas soliterius. Solitary Sandpiper. — "Tolerably com- 
mon migrant. Adults first seen at Hay Creek on July 6. Young first 
seen at Maple Creek on July 30.'' (Bishop.) Specimens were taken on 
these dates. 

54. Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus. Western Solitary Sand- 
piper. — "Tolerably common migrant. Adults first seen at Maple Creek 
on June 30. Young first seen at Maple Creek on July 30." (Bishop.) 
Specimens were taken on these dates. 

55. Symphemia semipalmata inomata. Western Willet. — Very 
common about all the lakes; one of the most conspicuous and noisy of the 
shore birds. It was breeding on the high, dry prairies, often a long dis- 
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tance from water, but owing to its habit of flying a long distance to meet 
the intruder and making a great fuss everywhere but near its nest, we suc- 
ceeded in finding only one nest. This was in plain sight in short grass on 
a prairie hill and on June 14, 1906; it contained 3 fresh eggs. Do^ny 
young were taken on July 6 and 13, 1906. In addition to quite a variety 
of loud calls and alarm notes, it has an interesting flight song; particulariy 
towards evening, we often saw one of these birds, flying in large circles 
high in the air, pouring out a rapid stream of whistling notes, sounding 
like pill-will-willetf repeated over and over again for a period of several 
minutes. 

56. Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper. — Common on 
the prairies and meadows, breeding in the grassy hollows on the prairies, 
often at a long distance from any water, but more frequently near the 
lakes or meadows. The nests were always very well hidden by arching 
the grass over them. Nests were found with eggs, on May 29, June 8 and 
15, 1905, and on June 11, 1906. Downy young were found on June 24, 
1906. The birds are very close sitters. 

57. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. — Uncommon. One or 
two pairs were generally to be found breeding on the islands. They were 
also occasionally seen along the creeks. Two nests were found on June 
14, 1906. 

58. Numenius longirostiis. Long-billed Curlew. — Tolerably com- 
mon in scattered pairs on the prairies. Also sometimes seen in small 
flocks of from 5 to 7 birds about the lakes. Breeds in the grassy hollows 
on the prairies. No nests were found with eggs. Downy young were 
found on June 1, 1905, and on June 11 and 18, 1906. When large enough 
to run the downy young are adepts in the art of hiding; they seem to dis- 
appear entirely even in the short grass; after hunting carefully, for fully 
half an hour, over a limited area where we had seen one vanish, we gave it 
up and walked away, when we were surprised to see the youngster get 
up and run away from the very spot we had been hunting hardest. Both 
parents always showed remarkable devotion and solicitude in utter dis- 
regard of their own safety. 

We saw an interesting exhibition of this one day which probably suc- 
ceeded in saving the lives of the young from a prowhng coyote. The curlew 
was decoying the coyote away by feigning lameness, flopping along on the 
ground a few yards ahead of him, but always managing to barely escape 
him. We watched them for some time until they finally disappeared over 
a hill, fully half a mile from where we first saw them. 

59. Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. — Abundant mi- 
grant. Large flocks were seen about Hay Lake on May 29, 1905, and 
scattering small flocks were seen as late as June 2, 1905. 

60. Ozyechus vocifenis. Killdeer. — Common about all the lakes 
where it was evidently breeding, but we did not succeed in finding any 
nests. Downy young were found on June 13, 1906. 

61. JEgialitis semipalmata. Semipalmated Plover. — Dr. Bishop 
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and Dr. Dwight each took one and saw a number on the sand flats at the 
eastern end of Big Stick Lake on July 19, 1906. 

62. iEgialitis meloda. Piping Plover. — Abundant at Big Stick 
Lake, where it was breeding on the gravelly beaches. No eggs were found 
but downy young were found on July 21, 1906. 

The few birds we collected were referable to circumcincta, but I doubt if 
this form is worthy of recognition. 

63. Pedicecetes phasianellus campestris. Prairie Sharp-tailei> 
Grouse. — Very common in the sandhills and among the willow thickets, 
especially near Crane Lake and along Bear Creek. Also seen and collected 
in the Cypress Hills. Three nests with eggs were found among the under- 
brush in the sandhills on June 3 and 6, 1905. A nest from which the 
young had just hatched was found on June 4, 1905, and recently hatched 
downy young were collected on June 23, 1906. Half grown young, able 
to fly, were seen on June 27, 1906. 

The grouse that we collected, in worn summer plumage, were so dark 
colored that we thought they might be phasianellus, but on comparing 
them with summer specimens of campestris in Dr. Bishop's collection,, 
taken in North Dakota, we decided that they were undoubtedly campestris. 
This decision was further confirmed by the examination of material in the 
Biological Survey collection at Washington. 

64. Centrocercus urophasianus. Sage Grouse. — Probably occurs 
sparingly, but common farther south. In June, 1895, Prof. Macoun 
found these birds breeding on the White Mud River and traced the birds 
up the valley of this river to its source in the Cypress Hills. 

A bird was seen by Mr. Day, near Skull Creek, on June 9, 1905, which 
we think must have been this species, but it was not positively identified 
and none were taken. 

65. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. — Very common in the 
timber along the creeks where it breeds. Nests with eggs were found on 
May 30, June 12 and 14, 1905, and July 19, 1906. Young birds were found 
on June 25, 1906. We frequently saw small flocks of doves feeding in 
the stubble fields and along the roadsides. 

66. Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. — Uncommon, but probably 
of regular occurrence and undoubtedly breeding somewhere in this region. 
We saw a few saihng over the timber on Skull Creek, near the Great Blue 
Heron rookery, on June 5, 1905, and at the same place on June 25, 1906. 
None were collected. One was seen at Many Island Lake on July 13; 
two were seen in the Big Stick timber on July 19, and two were seen in 
the Cypress Hills on July 27, 1906, by others of our party. 

67. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. — Hardly could be called com- 
mon, still frequently seen on the prairies. No nests were found. 

68. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. — Rare. None were 
seen in 1905 and only 3 in 1906, 2 of which were shot in the timber on 
Maple Creek, on June 30 and July 5, 1906. 

Prof. Macoun recorded a nest found on Farewell Creek, in the Cypress 
Hills, containing heavily incubated eggs on June 27, 1895. 
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Fig. 1. Nest of Ferruginous Rough-leg. 




Fig. 2. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse on nest. 
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69. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — None of our party saw any 
Red-tailed Hawk of any form, either season, except a mounted specimen 
which Dr. Bishop saw in a local taxidermist's shop. It was shot somewhere 
in the vicinity of Maple Creek. He did not examine it closely but thinks 
it was nearer calurus than krideri. It was an immature bird. He and 
Dr. D wight returned later to buy it, but it had been claimed by the party 
ior whom it was mounted. 

Prof. Macoun recorded the eastern form as breeding at Indian Head, so 
I have listed this bird as borealis, pending further knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

70. . Buteo swainsoni. Swainson's Hawk. — The commonest hawk, 
breeding abundantly in all available timber, in isolated trees and even in 
bushes. One nest was found on a shelf on the face of a high sandbank. 
Thirteen nests were found in 1905 and 7 or 8 nests in 1906. Nests with eggs 
were found on the following dates: May 30, June 3, 5, 9 and 14, 1905, and 
June 11, 16, 18, 23 and 25, 1906. Nests with yoxmg were found on June 25 
and 30, 1906. 

It will thus be seen that these hawks are very late breeders; very few 
of their eggs were laid before June first. 

The abundance of gophers in this region, provides a bountiful food supply 
for this and the following species, sufficient to support them in large num- 
bers. Fortunately the ranchmen appreciate the value of these hawks in 
this respect and seldom disturb them, consequently they are very tame. 

71. Archibuteo femigineus. Ferruginous Rough-leg. — Common. 
Breeding in large trees in the timber, in isolated trees along the creeks, 
and occasionally on the ground on buttes or rocky hillsides. The nests 
are very large structures, much resembling those of the Osprey. We found 
7 nests in 1905 and only 3 in 1906, on the following dates: May 30, and 
June 4, 6, and 9, 1905, and June 27 and 28, 1906. All of these nests con- 
tained young, except one which was deserted and held broken eggs. Most 
of the young were hatched before the last week in May, and probably most 
of the eggs were laid before May first. Nearly half of the birds seen were 
in the melanistic phase and in two cases we found a light bird mated with 
u dark one. Two young were taken from a nest alive and reared in cap- 
tivity, one of which developed into a melanistic bird and one into the light 
phase of plumage. (See Auk, XXIV, April, 1907, p. 213.) 

72. Aquila chrysaetos. Golden Eagle. — The only one seen flew 
almost within gunshot of us at Crane Lake on June 26, 1906. We could 
plainly see the golden hackles on its neck glistening in the sunlight, but 
did not succeed in shooting it. 

73. Haliseetus leucocephalus alascanus. Northern Bald Eagle. — 
Doubtful. ''Up Maple Creek on July 5 we saw a large gray eagle, that 
we were all confident was a young H, I. alascanus. It was seated on the 
top of a high cut-bank about 300 yards away. We saw it quite plainly 
as it flew and it seemed much too light to be the Golden." (Bishop.) 

74. Falco mezicanus. Prairie Falcon. — We saw several large fal- 
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cons but they were very shy and we could not get near enough to identify 
them, much less shoot them. 

Both this species and the Duck Hawk have been recorded, as taken and 
found breeding, at various points not far distant, and it is fair to assume 
that both species occur here on migration and a few may breed here. Prob- 
ably they are more common along the banks of the Saskatchewan River 
where they can find suitable nesting sites. 

75. Falco richardsonii. Richardson's Merlin. — Rare. I shot an 
adult male near Hay Creek on June 1, 1905, and Dr. Bishop and Dr. D wight 
secured an adult female on July 17, 1906, about 15 miles north of Maple 
Creek. Two or three others, supposed to be this species, were seeji else- 
where. Prof. Macoun gives several records of its breeding in this region. 

76. Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. — Common in the 
timber along the creeks in 1905, but less common in 1906. We found 
6 nests in 1905 and only one in 1906. Nests with eggs were found on May 
30 and June 5 and 14, 1905, and on Jiine 30, 1906. The nests were mostly 
in natural cavities in the box elders but some of them were in old Flickers' 
holes. Both sexes incubate. 

The birds that we collected were all in worn breeding plumage and were 
referable to 'phaloena, but I doubt if this subspecies is worthy of recognition. 

{To he concluded.) 



FURTHER NOTES FROM EXTREME SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS. 

BY JOHN F. FERRY. 

The extreme southern end of Illinois was visited by the writer 
from August 10-24 inclusive to carry on an ornithological investi- 
gation for the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. The 
region studied is included in the Austroriparian Faunal Area of 
Dr. Merriam. The heat and humidity are extreme and a corre- 
sponding luxuriance of vegetation is the result.^ The birds were 
found in greatest abundance in the deep woods bordering Cypress 
Swamps. Dense thickets bordering roads and fields were also 
favorite haunts, though during the intense heat of mid-day these 
were deserted for the cooler shade of the woods. Generally speak- 

1 For list of characteristic trees and shrubs of this region see Auk, Vol, XXIV, July 
1907, p. 285. 



